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To the potential ,expadition leader the task of "exj)edition planning" 
can appear monumental. Not' only musi all the obvious items like food, 
equipment, and personnel/be carefully selected, but seemingly insignifi- 
cant Items like applications and reservations can often spell the difference 
between a successful or unsucc'essf ul expedition. 

To further compound the problem, current literature does not often 
address the "nuts" aM "bolts" of planning for an expedition. . 

This article has been written in an attempt to aid future expedition 
planners with the planning aonster. Th,@^ exaaples and ideas were primarily ^ 



the ones used on a recent expedition to Mt. McKinley, Ala^ska. Ihe expedition 
included a traverse^ and climbing to both the South and North Summits. For 
clarity, the major parts involved in planning are subtitled anc^ explained. 

THE CONCEPT AND SBLLIt?G. IHS IDalA 

Being the highest mountain in North Am^Hca, yet -not b^ing techni- 

cally overwhelming, ^the concept of a Mt. McKinley expedition is easy to 

formulate. Unfortunately, from here the work begins. Some guidelines 

to follow when planning your expedition would be? 

1. Is it feasible - cost wise 

time wise 
resource wise 

How much time I money, and resources will you and the members 
of your team have to come up withi 

2.. What would you like to do - Will the expedition be a back- 
packing trip with climbing as a sidelight or will it be 
strictly climbing. 

3. As the promoter of the idea, is it a pipedream or will you 
actually be willing to push it through? Expedition planning 



can be tedious, time consuming and expensi,^, v. " *' 

-Since you are the idea man, once you have the Idea, you . 
have, to sell.it. But before the selling you h,av^ to , 
choose some people to sell it to. Realistiijaiiy,,- the 
people you have on your expedition will be the -biggest'^asset 
or greatest headache. When choosing the potential buyers 
oif your plan consider these guidelines! 

A, .Evaluate the type of trip, length, and cost. These 

three factors will help narrow the field of candidates 
(hopefully not to zero) , 

B. Dependability. If you expect to be placing lives in 
each others hands, be sure that person is someone 
you can trust . ""Generally , this- feeling or sej^sa is 

1 cul-^vated by 3 factors, 

1. Past association, such as climbing partners, 
or friends. 

* 

2, Raputation-, p^ist climbing or expedition 
record 

, ^ 3» Personal recommendations ^ 

In our case, out of the four team members, three were 
climbing partners and one was a personal recommenda- 
tion, A big responsibility for the person who does 
the recoimaending, particularly if the one recommended 

ft 

doSsnVt live up to expectations. 

Through hindsight, of the three ways to, choose people^ 



number 3 (personal recoimendation) is probably the most 
undependable, with number 1 (past association), being 
the most reliable. 

If you have been in a tight spot with someone before _ 
you probably have a good idea what he will do in 
another similar situation. 

A note of cautionC the person doing the selection - 
friendship laay not be the best method of selecting . . 
expedition meiabeys^ince it tends to-, cloud judgement 
and causes one to overlook his friend's critical 
shortcomings - such as a repeated history of H.A.P.E. 
and you are going to climb a 22,000 foot peak. 

C. Compatability - Is this person, one you would not 
mind being cooped up in a tent with. Does he have 
a sense of humor, comradship, or^ an/ other equalities 
you like in a person. 

Before selecting our final expedition members, we 
. made it a point to climb with each other. Pre-expedi 
tion/trips o'^r climbs are an excellent , way to "get to 
know" a potential partner 'besidek^iving the group 
■ a chance to become a "team". 

D. Reliability - Expedition ideas usually get wide 
support and enthusiasm when first brought up. 



/Unfortunateiy, as time goes on the enthusiasm can '. 
wane. You - as the expedition plannei; will need to 
get' commitment , from the porospective members. 

There are different ways of getting this commitment. 
On our expeditioni prospective members, had to do the 
following I . 

1. ' Verbally say they are goinfe^/no "maybes** 
. or think so*s'\ — . 

2. Everyone had to make an initial doWnpayme"nt 
of $100,00 for food,, equipment, etc, 

3. An initial equipment list and cost estimation 
was given* so^everyone knew what they had to 
get, and how much money the trip would cost* 

4« Dates were established so that team members 

could plan on how much time they would need and 

when, ■ 
♦ 

5# Ehverypne was involved in planning with bi- 
weekly meetings i This can be as informal as 
in the local pub - but do not underestimate 
its importance - everyone needs to be 
involved, informed, and made a part of the 
expedition, 

6, Several climbs were done by^ the team members 
prior to the expedition. This was not oftly 
for training purposes, but also to make the 
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people a team with each of us knowing and 
.trusting the other. *It does not have to be 
cllmMng together, although this is probably 
the best way to prepare for a climbing expedi-' 
tion, but doing things as a group and not a 
pack of individuals, ■ " 

?• An expedition fund was set specifically to 
pay for phone bills, stamps, anc^^faings used 
' to comaunicate with each other • Looking 
backi I would have expanded thi*S| If possible, 
to help pay for b^er^nd pizza, and other 
things dona as a gfoup,^ ' ' ^ , 

Realistically, not everyone can fly in for 
meeting night but as the planner, pay 
particular attention to keepir^ these people 
informed and scble to give input to avoid the 
expedition becoming a split team the ones 
doing the deciding^and the ones being decided 
upon, 

8, Financially, team members were required to 
sake periodic deposits in the expedition fund 

for purchasing group items like food. This 

expedition fund can be held by one person or 
in a separata checking account. A word to the 
wise, keep accurate records as to what was paid 
in, ^ahd spent. 



. ■ • ■ / 



, The point to Hhese- activitias is based on the 
. < ' Idea that if -a person has to make a decision, 

, put out some time, nKjney, energy, and commit- 
ment, he will be^*^ess likely to back out ^ 
^ . later on. Other ways* Work as well as the ones 
listed - the important thing is to get a 
conmitment , 

' " . . • . ^. ^ \ - 

Once yoil' have taken care of the people problem, the other areas of 
Expedition planning can be attended to. Keep in mind that people are your 
laost important product. You can usuadly get good gear, food, and transporta- 
tion but not always people suitable for the expedition you have planned. 

' PHYSICAL- CONDITIONING . 

The type of trip will determine the physical and mental trainiig needed. 
In our case physical conditioning centered around developing the cardio- 
vascular system and^leg muscles. For ideas, we consulted the following 
sources s 

1. The New Aerobics , Kenneth Cooper, M.D. , M,P.H., Bantaa Books 

1970. ' ' ' : 

2, Outdoorsiaan's Fitness and Medical Guide , Lawrence Gal ton. 



Harper and Bow, 19 66, 




3. "Cardio Vascular Adjustments of Physical Conditioning", A 
f 

lecture given by Loring 3, Rowell during the Mountain Medicine 
SyIJlposiUi3^ in Is3aquah, Washington, 1976, ^ 
4t •^Rx for Mouhtaineering*", by John O'Shea, Off Belay ma^aislne > 
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Conditioning techniques ysed were weight lifting (bench presg, 
.military press, chih-upsj push-ups, squats) , >ici^cli^g, running (4 miles 
every other day - 2 miles c?n off days), and climbing or hiking. 

It' may be... helpful to emphasise tha "pay now or lay later" idea for 

1 * . ' • , ■ ' . 

i conditioning^ since many of us find exercising boring and time-consuuiing. 
j^^Paying^ latert'/by going on an expedition In poor physi&al condition is 
!at best a hell of a way to get into shape and certainly not a safe one. 

MENTAL GONDITIONIKG ^ " 
Often overlooked but equally importaait to physical condition is mental 
conditioniijg., A thirty day expedition can not only be i*iysically demanding 
but a mentally draining experience. The question is^ how ca^l people prepare 
for the rigors arSd trials of an expedition Ihile still home. We tried to 
solve his .problem in two ways - reading an4 experiencing. 

Adventure stories featuji^ng accounts of other expeditions are a 
good way to get your laind attune to what ain expedition means and- is. 
Besidasi after reading Endurance , the account of the Shackleton Expedition 
in the $arly 1900*s,it is easier to say things are not so tough as the 
going gets worse. Some suggestions for reading would hat 

ip Annapuxna > Maurice Hersog, S. Dutton and Company, 1953* 
2. Four Against Everest , Woodrow Wilson Sayra^ Prentice, Hall, 

3# The Ascent of Denali ,-- Hudson Stuck, Snohomish 'Publishing Co#, 
1977. • . - ' ^ 

4/ Mountain of Storms . Andrew harvard and Todd Thompson, 

Chelsea House, New York University Pj:^ss, 197^* . * , 

5* Americans on Everest , James Ramsey Ullm^in, J*B» Lippincptt 
Company , 1964 ♦ ' . " . 



6. The Wilderness -Handbook , Paul Patzoldt, W. W. ^Norton & Co'. In'c 
197^4'. Gives an overall Wiew-of expedition planning and group 
\ . ^ behavior. . • 

On the expeti^ce side of mental conditio niJic;, we tried to duplicate th 
situat^^ns we expected to encounter on Mt^^kinley, through various^ 
of Mt. Rainier, and Ht. St. Helens. Soine" pf these situations included 
haulihg sleds, 'building igloos , and ^nOvtaved, ir;stalling and using >qjced 
ropes, and trying out the equipment and clothing (like vapor barrier bd 
we planned to use* Besides taking the "newness"* out of our gquipraent a^d 
group Interaction, these pre-climbs gave us a more realistic outlook on 
what our expeditionrwSi" going to entail- It is much.easier to know what 
being cold and* tired entails when you have been cold and tired, than 
sitting bade in the chair trying to imagine it, , 

■ . // . . * 

■'/ , " *, 

'■- : ■ • i : , • ■ 

' ' • ' i FO OD PLANtfING 

*/ ' ; ■ ■ 

The type and aaount of fot>d required and wanted on an expedition is 

of primary iiaportance. Expeditions, like ar^iies, often .run on their 

■ ,//'' / t ■■ » i .- ■ ■• , ■ ' 

stomachs./ We divided our food into foUr categories i 

. ■ '■' ■ ,/ 1. Weight - " '■■ ■■' ' , 

/. 2, Bulk ■ . ;• . 

3. Spoilage 

4, High fu^l requirements 
Since -Qur plans called for a -^^raverse; of MdCinley, everything would 

have to be carried up ^nd over, without the use of lower caches. 
Since, finances or appetite Would not allo*r for totally using freeze dried 
foods, some discretion had to .be 'us^>-JChfa^followii^ figure shows how 

c ' J 

' ■ t 

g^r fciod't/pes w^re divlcied.'^ • ; • ^ ' ■ . 
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Types 
of Foods 



Heavy (cajis) 


y • 

Medium Weight 


*■ ■ * ■ ■ . 

......... .. . v • :*>..., 

Lightweight 




. Spoilage Hlsk 
(meats) 


low Fuel 

Requirenent 




Bulky ' 


Bulky 


Easy to Digest 


Lightweight 


Complex Cooking 

High FuaL 
'Requirement 


Medium Fuel 
Y Requirement 


Simple to Cook ^ 

High in Liquid Content 
(soups) ^ ^ 


Low Fuel, 

* Requireaeijt 


Trainsportation 
Hiase 


Base Camp 
Low Altitude 


High Altitude 
14000ft • plus 


' Descent 



FIGURE 1. 
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Because the human body loses its ability to fully utilize fats at 
higher altitudes^, wa tried to exclude fatty, ^rich foods at high elevations 
(l6'pOOO ft» +) . The higher elevations also meant longer cooking times. 
The less fuel and time needed to cook a meal the better,' In summary, 
duiAng J.he transportation i^ase, meals can be bulky, require refrigiration, 
canned, and high in fuel requirements. As altitude Increases some common 



As Altitude 
Increases ' 



Problem 


Solutions 


«r— 

More Fuel and Time JJeeded 
to Cook 

Col4er 

fjetabolism Upsets 

Dehydration 


"Simplify Meals-One Pot Items. 

Avoid Elaborate, "Gloves Off Mdals 
Avoid Fatty, Rich, Hard to Digest Foods 
Use Soups and Foods Using Water 



FIGURE 2. 

* 

prolDlem^ and solutions are shown in figure 2. 



Other considerations in food planning were; how much, (calories, 
nutritionsul: requirements}, what. kind of f pod, cost, and food preferences! 

likes, dislikes, arfd allergies). I aia allergic to milk so the menu 
ireflected a lower amount of milk items. 

As the expedition planner, detersiine what foods are liked and disliked • 
This reJjuireiaent becomes increasingly inportSint as the length of the 
expedition increases , The circulation of a proitosed menu raay prove helpful. 

In planning our food requirements we used a 3500 calories /day/ 
person ratio with a total of 120 aeals at $1.25 each. This nuaber of 

calories proved to be eixtravagant with a more realistic nuaber of calories 

*■ * ,, 

■V ■ . 

being ^,500, To compute food coapbsition weutilized the "Composition 
of Foods'*, Agriculture Handboolfi, ^8, U,S,D.A., I963. Another valuable 
source pf inforraation for food planning, was N.Q.L.S. Cookery , by N^ncy 
Pallister, Editor, ■ 

/ ■ • V' 

When "buying time"' came, the group worfsed as a unit, with one person 
directing the operation. A prior arrangeaent was made with, a local super- 

market to give us a 20% discount. A master food list was prepared with the 

. ' ■ ■ . ' ■■ , X 

following categoriesj 

0 ■ ' •• Checked if 

•. itea Amount ' Cost Acquired 

, Tea' ^30 bags $2.00 ^ 

After the foQd was bought, the group re-packaged everything to reduce 
weight, bulk, and help Ibssen the garbage' problem. Double plastic, bags 
were "Used with knot^ tied at the top instead of tie- tabs. A word of 
caution - 'Po not tie tight knots since in the cold they become extreaaly 
difficult and time consuming* to untie. The food was then placed in bags 



in jacco^i^nce to how and when < they would be used.' The K-Mart nylon- 
duffel bag^ ($5«95) proved to be effective for our expeditioji, as long as 
it was adequately labeled. , \ 

As a final note on food planning, two ideas come to mind. First, 
try to include foods that people like and it might be worth considering 
having various "trea^is" along the way. Often, these •*treat;s;^^^3.n celetrate 

a summit or help auLleviate the .depressiort- when the siuaait was sooeplace. 

•* . !>■ ^ 

where your group Has/hcvt^^^:'^- , ^ 

■ Secbn'dly, keep'i*i aind, that your body needs fats, proteins, carbo- 

hjdrates, vitaains, ninazals, and water. Little gi'maicks like flavoring 

water so people want to drink it, thereby offsetting the expedition 

destroying effects of dehydration, or carrying vitainin pills have proved 

effective. On our exj^ltion," we ran out of fats 3 days before getting * 

back to civilization and I noticed ay body had a craving for fats for 

weeks afterwards. " 



SQ.UIIMSNT AND CLOTHING 

Equipment needs to be selected with several factors in oind. These ' 
factors are I dursLbilityt adaptability, and cost. All of the eqiiipment and 
clothing that will be used on an expedition should be pre-tested before 
the e^edition. Here is where the pre-climbs come in handy* Ppoblens 
like hauling sleds or setting up tents in the wind can all be ironed out 
before you get to the real thing. 

We tried to make our equipment and clothing as auSaptabla as possible. 
By adaptable it is meant,, the ability to use parts from one piece of 
equipment, for or to fix another. In our group we had 2 Kelty's and 



-two D-2 Jansports* Hence, parts" from cne' similar p^ick could' fix^nother. 
Stoves used weresone M^S-.R. with a backup and , an opt imus . 111-3 • 
111-B. was thrown in at the last minute and proved s>iperior in^handling 



and dependability over tlil-M.S.R, 

For the most part, it is becoming increasingly difficult fo^ an 
expedition to get e^uipaant, or clothing donated. Howeyer, many deallrs 
seem -idlling to" provi-da a dSiscoun^ on items purchased. We sent a miinS>- 
graphed fom letter, to various dealers and did get up to 40^ discounts. 
It. may be well worth/the extra time and effort to write a personal 
letter to each potential donater Instead of a xeroxed or aineographed form. 

Cost and durability, while not always, do seen to be related. For 
long, reaote expeditions a simple rule to follow would be, "Get the b^st 
equljment you can affo^, and take care ^f it". Be especially watchful 
diiciilg the transportation phase. Airlines, buses, trains, and your gtar, 
food, and clothing' are^ well ^worth the time and expense. We had good luck 
with metal flour containers, pupoiased at local supermarkets for 1.00 a 
piece. 

The following equipment lists were compiled by our assistant leader, 
Richaiti VanWinkle, 'and provided guidelines for what to take and what to. 
leave home. Keep \ii mind these ^are general lists with many items not 
usually taken' OQ an expedition, but nevertheless worth thinking about. 

One final hota on equipment - the raedical kit. While many expedi- 
tions -ar^^rtunate enough to have a physician along, ours was not. 
Consequently, we tried to get as much oiedical training as possible (S,i4,T,, 
Mountain Second-Aids class, C.P^., etc.) We also made sure everyone knew 
'wha,t was in the group medical kit, how to use it, and where it was located. 



At the b^ginfiing of our expedition planning,* a personal information sheet 
was given.'to eaih i>articipant asking for'such things as any , current medi- 

ca^tion^f^ known allergies, current immunizations, -and speciaJL meqilc^ 

f 

prohTeMs 



, Also asked was- whether the person had insuranc9 coverage^and 



what kind. Evacuation insurance was looked into but proved qu);te expensive 
or impossible to get, Soae suggested, reading would be? 

• 

1. Medicine for Mountaineering , James A. Vilkerson, ,M»Dt, 

Graf tsmaxi; and Met Press ^ 19^7 . ' "-"^ 

2» Advsuiced Fii^t Aid For All Outdoors , Peter F, Eastman, 

Cornell Mstri time Press, Inc., 1976, ' " * • . 

3* Moi^taineeriaig First Aid . Dick Mitchell, The Mountaineers, 

Seattle a Washington, 1973. 

• . ^» Medical Care For Mountain .Climbers , Peter Steele, Williaa 

Heinennafm Medical Books Ltd, London, 1976. . . 

5» ^ergencv Care~ and 'Transportation of the Sick and Injured , 

Orthopaedic Surgeons, George Banta Coaipany, Inc», I971» 
■ ■ ■ ' . 

6» Being Your Own Wilderness Doctor , Dr, E. Russel Kodet an4 

Bradford Angierj Simon & Schiist^rp Ine,, 1972 • 

* 

■ " - STRATEGY AND TACTICS - ' • - 

111 tmt aii 

Tactics and expedition strategy 'involve the combining .of r$sources^- 

personnel, knowledge, and the environment in the best combination to achieve 

•A 

Jthe expedition* S" goals. Some factors' to consider when planning expedition 

tactics are: 

I - 

i f Strengths - What are the strong points, of the expedition such 
as experience, climbing ability, or ^ysical ability. 
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2. We2dinesses - What are the expedition's weak points, such as 
■ unfamiliarity with ""terrain oi^^N^lack of -prior training*' ^ 



% * 3. Environmentai conditions - Pi^ictable ' envixonniQ:ijtal|. 

' jhenomenon such as rain shadow Anfternoon thunder storms, 

^ ^ "~ • ' '\ 

» monsoon season,, prevailing winds^l or type of ground terrain 

% . ■ 

After determining the r^^ities of your-^group and the area you are 

' * . - ' \ ■ , ' ^ 

going in the next logical step is to plan your itinerary and route » The 
itinerary should take into account rest days, time to a<icliniatiae, good 
areas for, shelter and a reasonable amount of time ■ tp go a given' distance . 
Concuz:i*snt with the expedition itinerary are the expedition goals or 

objectives. on-Qur expedition ,the objectives werel: 

s ^ ^ . , 

1, Safety . . ■ 

J2, South Siuaiait 

3, North SujBuait • ' 

Traverse- Up West Buttress down Huldrow 

;-The folldWing chart shpws the planned itinerary and what actually 
happened* ^ ' . 



Item " 


Planned Time 


Actual Time 


Travel to Alaska via Mean Hwy, 


if- days 


5 days 


Arrive in Tallceetna, Alaska. 


1 day 


1 day 


Flown onto Kahiltna Glacier. 


1-3 days 


1 day 


Kahiltna Pass (10200 feet). 


k - 6 days 


3 days 


Rest day. * , 


1-2 days 


0 days 


Windy Corner ( 12700 feet). 


3-5 days 


3 days 


Camp in 1^00 foot basin. 


2-3 days 


3 days 


Best day ' , 


1-2 days 


1 day 


Caap at 16,300 feet. 


2-3 days 


k days 


Caap at drtows'Nest 17,200 feet. 


2-3 days 


2 days 


Rest day 


1 - •2 days 


1 day 



Item (cont,)' ^ Planned Time Actual Time 

Gamp at Denali Pass 2.-3 days 2 days 

South Stiminit . 1 > 3' days ^ 1 day 

Rest day ' / , 1 - 2- days . 1 fjlay 

North Summit • ■ - 1 day 1 day 

Descent to Tundra v . ^ 2-3 days 3 dayg, - , 

Out to. Park Road, , ' ' "1- 2 days 3 .days , 

Drive "back to Washington 4-6 days 1 day - (flew) 

■ ■-■ . ■ ' • ■ T 

As can be seen what is planned and what takes place can be two different 
things • When planning a schedule take into account: 

1. Bad weather _ - / 

2, Rest days - many groups, including ours> experience the 
third day syndrome wherp everything on the third day saeias \ 

. ; to go to hell* 

3» Reasonable pace. We tried to limit our climbing to i\ot more 

than 500 - 1000 feet vertical pet day above 1^00 feet, 
4, Climbing highp sleeping low - was one of our techniques for 
"V avoiding H. A, P.E, ^ - * . 
While doing our expedition research we employed several resources. These 
consisted of 5 



Personal experience - One of us had climbed ^HcKinley before. 
2t The National Park Service supplied us with information 
concerning' re'gulations and our route* 

'\ 

3i Mountaineering Club of Alaska, Box 2037 1 Anbhorage, Alaska, 
provided route information* 
*4* Bradford Washburn, Museum of Science, Boston Aerial pho-^- 
graphs and route* information* 



( - 
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*5. Mountaineerln^g;. Hount McKinl^y National Park . Booklet put 
' ^out by the 'National Park Service, 
. *6. ^ Mount HcKinley Climber's Qu3^e , Alaska Alpine Co, 
\7, Sxplorin^' Mount McKinley fictional Park , Richard Montague, , 
^ V ,.. Alaska Travel Publications, 1973. 

8, Minus 1^ demrees . Art, Davidson, Art "Graf t Press. 
*9, Mount McKinley. History and Svaluation, Bradford Washburn 
10. Denali Envi^nia^ntal Project (DA£P). ' ^ 

♦ Indicates a resource that proved excaptionally helpful. 

■Hie idea is to get as much information concerning your proposed expedi- 
tion as possible^ especially first hand accounts. 

I ■ ♦ * 

As an example of how prior knowledge can affect your expedition; we 
knew from Washburn's Mount Homnley. History and Bvaluation , the weather 
would usually clear at night and cloud, back up in aid jnorning. Hence, this 
phenoaeiton could be used to our advantage - climbing in early .morning and 
being in caap during the wet, snowy afternoon. The' predictable afternoon 
thuodatstona in the l^ockies is a similar phenoaenoa that can be useful 
in determining 'expedition strategy. ^ , 

.To. summarize i when. evolving your expedition strategy, . get as much 

input and information as possible. Appoint research jobs for expedition 

aeaij&rs. .Take advantage of any" aerial, pictorial, or topographical maps - 

■ ■ ■ ) ■ ^ 

available. Seek out people who have been the're for a realistic picture of 

what to expect. Strive to reduce the number of unknowns and surprizes by 
asking, writing, calling, or visiting. 
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ODDS AND EfflS ^ 

' ■ ■ ■' / . , 

In formulating expedition plans another category is the odds and ends. 

3y odds and ends we mean such, items a.st , ' ' ' 

1 , Finances • ' ' ' 

2, Appilications/reservations . 

3# Passports 

«* ' • 

4 ♦ Immunizations . 
5# Hepair K^ts ^ 
Find, out who administers the area (Federal, State, Provincial, etc,) 
and get their application procedures. On McKinley, this involves writing 
the Park Headquarters and getting an application and a Physician's Certifi- 
cate to fill out. ManJ arfis operate under a first come, first serve basis, 
so get those applications in early. 

Reservations may or laay not be needed. If they are, determine from 
where and whom. Get a confirmation :i,etter, to ay6id on the scene mistakes. 
We knew ;that June would be a busy flying month for our bushpilot. Cliff 
Hudson, so we made rBserva$,ions in September of 1976. , To confirm our 
reservation we had to make a 25 % deposit ($100.00) , 

If your expedition involves ^a foreign country additional procedures 
need to be, considered. Some of these includes > ... 

1. Entrance and' exit procedures. Even going through Canada can 
be a hassle. A word to the wise - have evidence of financial 
responsibility such as- cash, credit cards, or traveler's 
■ • checks, si^ce many countries do "not wish to import future 

beggars. ' \ 



2, What im/sunizations are needed and make sure everyone gets 
. thea . • 

3, Passpotts - Are they needed, check with your local Post 
Office. ■ 

Curreacy exchange rates, foreign custoas, prices, and avail- 
ability of fuel, food, and water, 
5, Check for the possibility of tacked on hidden costs, like 
. tipping the taxi driver or losing your pack during transporta- 
tion. 

Other- odds and ends include things likes • 

. Getting everyone's noriaal vital^ signs (blood pressure ^ 
respiration, and temperature)^ as well as hlood type,* 
2# We fotind it useful to make up a packet of information for 

each member consisting of maps, pictures, equi pment/clo thing > 
lists, readings, etc. This tended ^to keep everyone informed 
and up to date as wall as providiiig vital information. 
3, Deteraining who pays- for what. This Is especially, true if an 
indivjldual's equipment is being used as. group items. We 
made a point blank rule' - any eqiliT)ment damaged/ during a 
groujp function is replaced by the group, |. 

If a car is used by the group, wear and tear should be accounted for. 
If you are rotating buying gas one way^of achieving equality is to have 
the owner buy. less gas due to the expense of his personal car being used. 
Alsa include some system for, deciding who pays the repair bill; In all 
situations, having an. expedition fund to draw from seems to be the easiest, 



most effective way of paying bil/ls. 

As the expedition planner, maAe sure y<)u WRITE IT 1K)VN. Jtecojri who 
was contacted r what was done, what ^till -needs to be done, and wHtere the 
money Is coming and going. After the trip is not always^ the best tinie to 
determine if everyone paid their fair share* In other words , keep an expedi- 
tion record* . ' ^ 

' GOLLSGTION AND PACKING 

As the expediticm takes foira, equipment clothing, parts, food, and 
couny^es^ other items will be wajiting a place to reside. We found that . 
having a;^ central point from which all the food and grdup equipinent was 
stored proved handy and efficient. With this system^ the exped.ition organ- 
Izex can keep track of what is on hand, and what needs to be acquired. At 
this: point; the checklist is ha^y to keep 'ahead of th» provaf blal eighfball. 
We found a forrsaf similar to the one showq, effective and time-saving. 

Uaiiig a checlist helped us keep the logistics of our expedition man^gable. 

' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' • ■ / •■ < ■ 

It also helped point out problems or areas we had not given much thought to. 



Things . To Tip 
Ittnuni nations 
Extra .crampon straps 



fly (date ) 

5/23/77 
5/26/77 



Chedk if. 
Dor^ _ 



Comments 



, J/ , check to see 
r^'' vthey fit -all 
crampons. 



Pa,cking in order of use seemed to be a time - saving\ way of where to put 
what* We fi^tsked our food in nylon duffel bags, which raear^t good laveling 
or a lot of looking since nylon ciuffel bags look alike^ The jpoint being, 
'•put some thoiaght into your packing scheme • i^hat items will you use often, 



first, up high, or on the return trip. As an exajmpie since our exj^ition 
involved d traverse, ralngear was needed. for the tr^k across the tundra, 
^t nowhere else, h^nde, it was packed deep,- available when we needed it^ 
but out of the way when not used. 

Another con3idera.tioi| is keeping the food and fuel separate. If at 
all pd^ible purchase fue!^ at the location and avoid having to^ transport. 
With the vibration and handling, fuel cannisters can leak. Unfortunately | 
if your food is ajaywhere near, ^ou will be supercharged the rest of the 
trip but it does not do much for your appetite, 'Even plastic bags do not 
help since the fuel seems to diffuse through the plastic itself. 

As the food and eq^uipment begin to come in, you will have a real 
opporturiity-'to raise group morale. Remeraber, people have often worked 
long, hard ^ and made quite a conmittment, , Seeing real progress and prepara- 
tions being made can really help offset the fatigue and low spirits. We 
found a bi-weekly meeting helpful, to keep everyone up to date and exqited^ 
The secret being to communic^e and get i>eo pie ''involved, 

Wl>en the expedition material arrives at base camp unpack it and check* 
Any repairs or changes should be made at thj,s tiijie. It may be helpful to 
let everyone know where and what everything is. Time should be devoted to 
^discussing things lika tent partners, cook teams, dishwashers, environiaental 
consideirations , and all those other thousand and one tilings that need to be 
settled. We found this well worth the time spent,, sitice more important 

things ne^d to be determined whild. on the expedition, than who is going 

1 " ■ _ ■ . 

to cook the Top Ramen. ; ] ^ 

• In summary, -some factors in expedition planning which proved important 



were t 



1. COMMUNICATION - With all expedition members. 

2. WRITEI IT J30WN Keep ^checklists and accurate records on what 

has been spent or do he. 

3. GROUP INPUT - Seek and use it. Give everyone a chance'' to 

participate and get involved. 

4. ENTHUSIASM - Use.it to get over the low points or when the 

task of collecting r^rganizing I and ^cked 
appeal^ overwhelaing* . 
5» TIME - Give ypurself plenty of tirae to ^equately plan and 

prpare for an expedition. " 
6. ORGANISE— Think through your expedition^ its pro lil ems as well' 



as strengths • Cet as organised as possible - it 



will pay off later. 



r 



To help the exi)edition planner begin the ominous battle of organising, 
the following diagram ql;j<rws a flow chart » depicting ma jot areas of. planning 
considerations* - 



Concept 

People 

Plans 



FIGORS 3 > 



Food 




Odds^ Ends 



Physical Conditioning 



Preparation 



Mental Conditioning 



Collection and Packing 



iiquipciient k 
Food Procurement 



Transportation 
Inpleiuentation 



^ The time wllT come when all the pia^riing or la,ck of it will produce 

r6^ults» The success or failure -oT an ejcpe^itlon wijr be dependent upon 

pther factors besities i^rior planning, but ^or the exp^itlon numbers to 

downgrade' its importancje ^is inviting failure or disaster ^ Hopefully this 

;cep6rt Kill aid yo^^, the expedition planner, in put^^ng together si,- success 

^ • ■ , ' ' ' '■ ' * 

-ful trip. ' . 
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Suggested Reading for Expedition Planning 

■ ^ \* .'I, American Alpine Journal - Varioi^s issues depending on location* 
2; *fhe Field Book of Mountaineering and Rock Climbing . Tom Lyinan, 
Winchester Press, ilS75, . ^ 

" 3» Mountaineerings Freedoro of thqi Hills , second and tnird editions, 196?, 

4# Exixlorlhg Mount M^j^nlay .National Parik t Richard Montague, Alaska Travel 

Eubli cations p Inc., 1973. . «^ 

5> N^Q,L«S^ Cooker^ ^ Nancy Palll^er, Emporia State Press, 1976 • 
■: * 6. The Wilderness Handbook , Paul Petzoldt, W.W, Norton and Company, InCt 

l^?^-,; . ■■ .' % 

* ?• Movin' On^ Equipment and Techniques for Winter Hikers , Harry/Roberts, 

Stone Wall Press, Inc., 197?. \ .' ' ' 

" 8. The Clinbers Source'book , Anne and Steven Schneider, Anchor Press, 1976. 

9, The Mountaineer . "The Changing Expedition Game",- Willie Unsoeld, 
The Mountaineers, 19771 
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EHmiOTES 



^Nancy Pallidter, ed., W.O.L.S. Caikejry . (Teac^iers College Press,' 
Kansas State Teachers College, Kansas, 197^;. ^ , 



.4 • 
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GROUP EQUIFMEm" LIST - MCKINLEY EXPEDITION JUNE 1977 

Al Ewert Leader ^ 



B 



Max. Weight 



1. 
"2. 
"3. 
"4. 
~S. 
"6. 
7. 
~8. 
79. 
10. 
11". 



Tents - McKijiley from R.E.I. - mixi. 2 {H men.) ^ 

Stove - Primus lllB - With extra parts § accesones 

Stove - NISR 9A - § accesories - (Flask) , 

Fuel - 4 gallons ■ 

Funnel - Colanan- with felt insert. 
Candle lantern - 1/tent 
Extra Flashlight ^ .Buibs § Batteries 
Snow shovels - MSR or similar (2) 



12. 
"13. 
14. 
"15. 
*16. 
"17. 
18. 



(2) 



Slow shovels - G . 1 . - folding 

Snow sav - G.I. or-«ther " " 

Maps - Guide § Route information, .. 

Radio - Rented or 5 Watt Dyna-Com (M-FM-Weather) 

Wands ? (1.50) ^_ 

Food Bags 



t 



Flares, extra Crampon parts, harness parts, candles 

Air mattress • ^ 

Pot ScrubbersTI) . ~ 

Snail Sharpening Stone 
Pliers - needle nose witF 



It 



19. 

"20 y Boot Repair kit. 
'21. hfylon Repair kit. 

1.1. actra laces 

"23. Spatula .J {2) „ 
"24. Extra Ce^) 



cutters 



26. Camera § accesories (film) 






27. Altimeter 






28. Spotting Scope (?) - M^I. 





— ^ 



Insect Repellent. 

Crampon Strap. 

Ropes 



Whisk brbom (l/tent) 



"50. 
'31.. 
12. 

13. Sponge (1/Tent) 
"34. Extra pair of Crampons . [?J 

'35; Extra ice axe ._ 

16: 
"37. 
18. 
19. 



Extra cinching ^straps 
Tent Games; 



40. 
"41. 
"42. 
43. 
"44. 
"45. 



Garbage Bags _ 
Body warmer. (?) - Pellets 

First ai(f kit ^ 

Emergency kit ■ 

Repair kit . ^ 

iSleds 



le^i 



1- 
"2, 
1. 
"4. 
"5. 
"6. 
7. 
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Repair Kit 

hfylon Repair tape (2 packets) 
Pack Pins 

Small screws ^ nuts (4) 

Needles 

Patches 

Safety Pins (8 large) 
Buttons (4) - (Med). 



_9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 



17. 
Ig, 
19. 

~2o; 

"21-. 

"22, 
J23. 
"124 .■ 
25. 
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INDIVIDUAL EQLJIPvlE>rr LIST - MCKINLEY EXPEDITION - JUNE 1977 > C 
' ' , AXaxi Ewert, Leader , Max. Weight 

• 

Pack with full frame. Approved (Jansport Dliaulgiris, Kelty Serac, etc.) ' 

Sleeping Bag (-20°F) - 2h lbs down minimum. Recconmend - i do\m 1 fiberfill 

Ensolite Pad - (Green Best) Large enough to allow for movement . 2_ ■ 

Parka, Down - Similar tc^ or superior to R.E.I. Cascade . ' 

Parka, Rain - Large and Long. . ^ ._ . . 

Parka, Wind - 60/40 or similar 



Sweaterydr shirt, wool - 2 light or one heavy 
Pants/liown or fiberfill expedition type. 



Pants, wool -.heavy - G.I type or similar 
[2-0' Pants, rain - wind 



11. Gauntlets, down or .military with wool inserts. ■ 

"12. Extra inserts for 11. „ , ■ 

"13. Mittens, leather "with wool inserts (.treated - with snowseal J 

14. Gloveg, wool - as inserts for 12' 5 13 or for wear by selves 

"IS. Hat, wool with face mask (Balvaclav;a) . . 

"16. Hat, with bill' or rim. ' 

"17.. Boots, GI, Korean ijiflateable style 



18. Boots, expedition overboot. (For around camp, et al). 

19. Booties, down, or polat guard 

"20. Socks, wool - 5 PR minimum. 



21. S6cks, nylon ,- 2 PR. (For wick^ing action) 

'22. Underwear - as required - thermal, fishnet etc 

"23, Gaiters -' L^ng with top drawstring _^ 

'24. Belt , Strong "and comfortable ■ 

'25. Helmet, approved by a leader . , ' 

'26. Crampons - 12 point 



'27. Ice Axe - with glide ring and tie off loop 

"28. Qtgglas or sunglasses with side protection (2pair) 

'29. Water container, one plastic, one metal prefered 

"^0. Flashlight ^ ' 



'31. Watch (with second hand) . 

"32. Compass - Wjlkie Brass Acceptable " 

"^3^ Map - as provided • ' 

"34. Cup, Pot with smig Ijd^, silverware 

"55.. Three plumbers candles with* mat,ches or lighl^er ■ 

"56. Paper towels - 5 sheets/day minimum (200 sheetsj" 

"57. Nbtehook (Journal) and pencils ) 

"58. 10 extra plastic bags for packing . 



"59 . Rubber bands 8 extra heavy 
"40. Avalanche cord - interval. and direction marked 

"41. Ascenders or 2 - lO'xV nylon slings 

"42. Harness - approved by a leader 



43. Pulley ; . ^ _ - ^ 

"44. ^Carabiners - Cat least 1 locking ) - 5 Total y 
"45. Snow Shoes - Alaskan (Maine, MicMgan etall Trail 
"46. Ski Poles " 
"47; Knife - Milti v Functional 



47; Knife - Multi V Functional ____^^„___^__^__ 
"48. Plastic drop (^^1^ (9'xl2' or two large garbage bags 



"""^4 9. Personal first aid kit: 10 bandaids, 25' adhesive tape, sunscreen - of your 
"T^ choice, 2 razor blades, moleskin, 2 bullion cubes, 1 book of matches, 2 small 
safety pins. . ' : ' .; ' ' 

Personal survival kit: Extra knife (small), small hdnk of wire, 12''x36" sheet 

of aluminum foil, 50' duo-filament fishing line, emergency fire starter, 2 
sail needles, small signal mirror, .8 iodine tablets, 5 salt tablets dr oqiii*^. 
V-elent, 2 larg^af ety pins, 1 extra razor blade, e^tra sireRl compass optional 
/' ■ 
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Sane Optional "Itans 
Dovfli socks . 

'Nylon wind parlca or paritS' 

Cotton shirt 

Scarf 

• Extra Eating Bowl 
Paper Backs - 2t 
Toilet Articles . 
Vest, down or wool 



Tent shoes 
Hand Towel 

Whistle ' (small and slirill) 
Personal medicine - Leader 
approval 

Spare parts particular to your 
gear 
Poncho 



